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| 
THE BROKEN RIFLE. | 
(Concluded.) 


Days passed heavily, and weeks were protracted to | 
jong tedious months, and still no letter arrived. I | 
was at a loss for reasons for Edward’s silence. One | 
jay, after the lapse of four months, a courier galloped | 
yp to the door, and handed me a letter. He departed | 
before I could ascertain its purport, or make any in- | 
qiries of him. I broke the seal—’twas an invitation | 
ty the wedding of my Edward with Miss Lucy Anson, | 
simed John Wilkins! I fell breathless to the floor. 
Cwel Edward—savage brother—thought I, when) 
reason resumed her empire. My situation had for | 
same time alarmed and wounded the honor of my | 
aged father—to quiet and heal which, I had disclosed | 
uy marriage with Edward Wilkins. He appeared to 
doubt the truth of my story more and more, from the | 
silence of my husband; and when this letter arrived, | 
his fears were dissipated in the confident conviction 
of his daughter’s disgrace. Mary was in the same || 
condition; her mind failed with her waning strength, | 
the bloom fled from her cheeks, and her spectral form | 
showed the shattered wreck of what had been beauty. | 
While gazing at the portrait of her lover, she would 
laugh wildly—or, pointing to this mountain, she would | 
hrick, terrified at the creations of her bewildered im- | 
aginations; and our poor father would wring his hands, || 
the tears streaming down his venerable cheeks, at | 
this sight of ruin, and with a bursting heart he would 
exclaim, ‘ Undone, lost, lost children!’ Amidst the | 
vulgar jests of our neighbors, whose society we had 
never courted and whose intimacy we had avoided, 
we passed away several dreary months, until our bro- | 
ken hearted father laid his sorrows in the tomb, and 
we were left truly desolate. Mary at intervals was 
rational, and then her fervent aspirations were breath- 
ed to heaven for her seducer and herself. Soon, how- | 
ever, her mania would estrange her from her grief, | 
and then she wandered about the mountain and the | 
rock-lick—the favorite resort of Capt. Wilkins. 

We had dismissed Lewis to the residence of the | 
brothers, with information of our situation. Weeks | 
passed, and still we heard not from him. At length | 
the boy arrived with letters to us both 3 mine was re- | 
jlete with affection, and told me not to despair for 
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ing retribution. His glowing pen painted her an an- || 


gel in mind and body, and himself in enthusiastic de- 

votion prostrate before her. The business of his 

country had linked his patriotism with his honor, and 

he was sure Mary would cease to chide his delay | 
when she learned her soldier’s duty had swept private 
happiness from the canvass until the object of his 
mission was accomplished. Could she wish him to 
blast the hopes of his friends by neglecting the first, 
though important charge, committed to him! Could 
she wish him to avoid advancement in the lists of 
fame, by shunning the arena of distinction? No! his | 
honor was her honor—her happiness should be his | 
study for the future. 
but to convey a letter through the western wilds, beset | 
as they were by lurking savages, was impracticable. | 
He concluded by conjuring her to be confident of his 
truth, and assuring her that in a few weeks, with the 
blessing of heaven, he would fold her in a husband’s 
arms. 
troop of the neighborhood to the rendezvous on the 

Kanawha, and that he might be the bearer of letters 

from Mary and myself. 

How anxiously we counted the moments until the 
drums should summon the mountaineers to their stand- 
ards! Mary, when calm, would read over her letter, 
and amidst tears and sighs would exclaim, ‘I knew 


length the troops departed, and with them Lewis. | 
We wrote all that we could think interesting—con- | 
jured them to hasten home as soon as compatible with | 
their honor as soldiers—-prayed Heaven to shield them | 
in the hour of danger—and concluded with reiterated | 
assurances of affection. | 

What took place at the rendezvous I know not, | 
save that a battle was fought, glorious to our arms, | 
but fraught with wo to me. 


He would have written before, || 


there was some mistake—all will yet be well.’ At) 


NUMBER 22. 


‘One night,’ continued Lewis, ‘ Capt. John Wilkins 
was ordered to occupy * puss in the mountain, that 
the troops might be secure from an ambuscade in 
their march next day through the gap. He did so. 
Our little band was pursued by the Indians, and at- 
tacked in the pass. Words are wanting to portray the 
confusion of the scene. The savage warrior of the 
forest, whose religion called for the blood of white- 


'|men, neither sought nor yielded quarter; while, on 


the other hand, men of no religion at all, quenched their 


ferocity in streams of gore. ‘To say all that was 


|| done in a battle where I struck for life, would be to 


lie. But I can remember one circumstance. A pas- 
| sage between two rocks was hotly disputed for some 
_time, by a small body on each side; reinforcements 
| were detached from either commander, almost simul- 
| taneously, to hold and win this important post. Life 


|| blood flowed freely as the mountain stream, and man- 
|| hood fell stubborn as uprooted oaks ; blood mingled 
He begged that Lewis would accompany the | 


amicably in death, and each nerve seemed strained in 
the cause of destruction, till carnage smiled to see 
her work so zealously executed. ‘The whites were 
slowly yielding when that hero who here sleeps tran- 
quil as the field on which he fought, raised his war- 
cry, and dashed amongst the fighters, on horseback. 
| The Indians recoiled through the pass, when suddenly 
| Cornstalk charged the captain from behind an im- 
mense rock, dressed in the gorgeous costume of an 
|Indian chief of the first order, and mounted on a 
snow white horse. The combat was short but furious 
—both rifles were, from the hurry of the moment, in- 
efficient—the horses darted like mad bisons at each 
other--the captain, as they passed, threw his toma- 
hawk, the pole of which struck the head of his adver- 
sary before his hatchet left his hand; he seized the 
rifle of his falling foe, and the horse at full speed bore 


{| 


My noble Edward, gash- | him with his trophy, through the line of his enemy. 
ed to the heart, slept tombless in those wilds—but he || Cornstalk was stunned by the blow, and fell to the 


is buried in my bosom. His bones have bleached on || earth. [is son secured the retreat of his party, by 
the mountain, and the spirits of the wind have moan- || maintaining a running fire for some distance, while 
ed over them from the pine tops—his blood has nour- ! four of his warriors bore the inanimate body of their 
ished the wild grass, aud the night breeze sighs thro’ || chief from the field. Never shal! I forget the bashful, 
the rank herbage as it sweeps by the spot. I have || agile vault of the chief, to the back of his father’s 
heard that a brother’s hand laid him low, but—’ | war-horse—that acme of chivalrous pride, that throne 

‘ As God’s my judge, and as I hope—’ ‘of Indian honor. It was the first time he had com- 

‘Silence, Lewis; I did not say that I believed it.|, manded all, and he soon yielded his high state to his 
'' resuscitated parent, never to resume the badge of of- 





Mary, as all the entreaties and threats of his father | 


had failed to shake the faith of his brother. John was | 


then, and had ever since his departure been absent on | 
atreaty with the Indians near the Ohio; but as his | 
negotiation had failed, he was ordered on to the | 
Kanawha, where Edward, now a captain, was to meet 


him, by a route along the Alleghany. After this ser- || 


viee—which would, he confidently asserted, terminate || 


successfully—his brother and himself would come to 
redeem their pledge and cheer their wives. Edward | 
farther stated, that severe indisposition had confined | 
him to his bed during the last six months ; but he | 
thanked me for my many kind letters. Miss Anson 
"as @ great favorite with his father, who had persist- 
ed in her behalf until finding him inflexible, he had 
given an unqualified consent to his designs and incli- 
lations, 

The letter of John Wilkins to Mary was as it 
should be—deprecating his rashness, and nobly vow- 





Some little difference gave rise, no doubt, to the re- | 
, port, and it reached that ear—’ | fice for which nature formed and valor fitted him. We 
‘Yes,’ said Lewis, ‘and it reached that heart—|| breathed for a time on the field of battle. Capt. Wil. 
| abominable falsehood that it was! It was without || kins had been led into a ditliculty by the officer of the 
| . . 
‘foundation. But as the wounded deer which escapes \| day, whose duty it was to give the command of the 
‘from the hunter is often food for the wolves, so those | detachment, according to rank. Through mistake he 
‘whom the bolts of misfortune have pierced are fre- | ordered Capt. Edward Wilkins to the command which 
‘quently living victims to insatiate human vultures, | his brother claimed. Capt. John Wilkins being rath- 
| who revel in their anguish, and rejoice over the mise- 1 er pireadow dl 2a  agaaage re 
ry of the heart made desolate. But vengeance is in || Vowed retributio eansult. “A dis se be- 
ie hand of Heaven, and should I ever know the author | tween him and the officer of the day. His brother 
of this calumny, I will be the instrument to inflict it || attempted to pacify him, but only came in for a few 
in full measure upon the foul-mouthed liar.’ | warm expressions, as accessary to the offending offi- 
‘ Lewis, this is wrong—sin is its own punishment, | cer. From this alone, did a report circulate, ‘that 
and virtue will reap its fair reward.’ ] nothing less than mortal combat could appease the 


‘Nay, madam, tell me not of sin—I have known | brothers, and that the time of their meeting, was fix- 


purest virtue, and there it lies. If that’s a fair re- | ed upon,’ &e. 
ward for honor, I’ll be a villain, and with this hatchet | After we had breathed awhile, as I before stated, 


stamp the prize of worth upon my captain’s mur- | the troops came up, and a more cordial greeting was 
douse. never exchanged than that of the brothers. They 
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marched side by side to the forks of the river. As | have been traduced—vilely, foully traduced. Some | eye opened, dim with sorrow, glanced va 

orderly to Capt. John Wilkins, I was constantly near villain, judging my conduct by the standard of his | the cave, and then was settled in a fed 
him. They talked sociably on many subjects,—the | own groveling inducements, has spoken death blows | on the fire. The captain raised her es on ne 


to those I love. Jane must abhor me—and my poor ! and whispered, ‘ Mary, I come.’ Wij . be ” 
Lutter 


Mary is—’ | of a dew-drop to the uprising sun, she v 
His voice failed him, but by his convulsed breathing | she beamed one unearthly smile of hap — him: 
I could imagine the whirlwind of anguish which was |, him, then turned her streaming eyes ya oo ™ 
raging within. He marched for a considerable dis- | with a faint shriek, fell lifeless upon his Sg “ 
tance in silence—his stern eye fixed, glowing and im- | «I returned to the cave ; at the mouth of it | 
movable. At length he resumed :—‘ Lewis, we must | loed, and blew my bugle. I listened, but oul “ 
alluding to the steed of Cornstalk. hasten home, for henceforward, on that spot, my life | nothing, save the hollow echoes of my own - 
stances might be given of the good will existing be-| shall be devoted to one who loves or has loved me. I entered, found the dying embers, and ‘Tenew ree 
tween them, did I deem it necessary. Things are bad—-yes, bad beyond endurance ; but per- | fire. There, to my astonishment, stood Ca ; _ 
haps they may be bettered. If Mary is lost to her- | kins with a lady in his arms. I spoke to cae . 
seif and me, this world with all its blandishments | — 
shall know me no more. | 


I ceived no answer. I approached and took him by the 

Too pure a thing for earth, hand; it was cold as the lifeless clay he support 

she loved one whose touch of such a gem was sacri- || His eyes were riveted upon the snowy face which Ps 
legious pollution. And have I, traitor to my own) lowed on his breast—his brows were knittedhis 
bliss, destroyed that angel’s peace, and ousted reason _quivered—horror sat upon his countenance ; and oa 
from her throne? Have I beggared my own heart, by | a voice which nothing but distraction could am 
incurably wounding hers? Forbid it heaven! But | he cried, ‘ Mary, I come!’ and fell senseless t, the 
time urges us—each moment is fraught with racking || ground. I disengaged her from his arms and lia 
torture, until I kneel before her, a suppliant for for- | from hers—for when Death had folded her in }i; icy 
giveness.’? We would, he said, spare neither man || embrace, she had clasped her lover closely and fn, 
nor horse, and he hoped in a couple of days to see |,ly. There, where she now sleeps, she was laid gt 
the rocks of Narrowback. All was safe with the | on my watch-cloak. In my campaigns it has pressed 
troops, as to the enemy—he could no longer be ma-_|| the mountain bloom and valley sweets, but never has 
terial to the service ; and if he were so, even this in- |; it touched a fairer flower than she who slept her sleep 
ducement would be inadequate to counterbalance the | of death that night upon it. Pure as the lily tht 
duty of his returning. Upon such reasoning, permis- |, gives its fragrance to the vernal breeze, and then 
sion was granted him to depart with his orderly, | calmly droops and dies, still fair, still spotless—eyen 
which permission he should take advantage of, in- || so she breathed out her soul to the bliss of heaven, 
stantly. 


dispute—the fight—the roses of the forest, as they 
termed you and your sister,—all was harmony and || 
good fellowship. Capt. Edward told him jocosely of 
the risk he had run, in maintaining his right of rank 


with Cornstalk ; which in the same spirit, he answer- 
ed—‘ Ay, Edward, but I was near winning the finest 
poney for Mary that you ever laid your eyes upon’— | 
Many more in- 


I need not trouble you with a minute detail of our 
Our loss of Capt. Ed- 
But, madam, 


movements on the Kanawha. 
ward Wilkins you know, too painfully. 
as truth is heard on the precincts of the grave, he 
fell fairly. 

We had many renconters, of dubious success, which 
only served to destroy time and whet hatred, already 


strong beyond the bounds of reason on both sides. 


After a tedious campaign, of no beneficial issue that | 
ever I could ascertain, we were recalled. Capt. Wil- | 
kins though daily sigaalizing himself, heard the sum- | 
mons with rapture, and longed for the moment when 
he should hide, under laurels of his own gathering, 


those woes which his youthful indiscretion had plant- | 


ed—when kind assiduity for life should sooth the | 
wounded heart of his Mary, and she should prove him | 
what he was, an honest man. Our march was com. 
renced, and when safe through the enemy’s territory 
the strict etiquette of the soldier was softened to the 
polite sociability of the citizen. The epaulette claim- 
ed no precedence, unless that claim had been sup- 
ported in the front rank of danger. The haughty 
officer of the camp was avoided ; while the soldier’s 
friciid was cheered on his way by a thousand little 
anecdotes—all were anxious to induce a smile—all | 
were pleased to be near him. Capt. Wilkins was, 
one of those, and he bore with patience the rustic 
gartulity of the mountaineers, in hopes of hearing | 
something about his Mary. One, at length told hin, | 
among other things, that a messenger from the neigh- | 
borhood of Nerrowback had said ‘that the news had | 
reached the ladies of the murder.’ ‘What murder?’ | 
‘ Why, captain, d’ye see, I doesn’t | 
like to say for certain that it’s true, bekaise I aint al- 
together so well acquainted with the feller as I might 


and sank, in loveliness, to original dust.’ 

We rode all night, and proceeded until about ten|| ‘ Enough, Lewis, enough,’ said Mrs. Wilkins ; ‘the 
o’clock next morning, with little intermission, as fast | sequel I am well versed in. Sir,’ said she to ne, 
as the nature of the country would admit. Nothing | «we, pursuant to the will of the Broken Rifle, buried 
occured worth noticing during that and the succeeding | Mary there, on the spot where he found her dyig 
day’s ride. Some time after night, on the second || form. He soon after sold his estate in the valley, 
day, we reached the Yellow spring, in the gap of | and, fitting up this cave as you see, took up his tes. 
Narrowback. After refreshing ourselves and securing || dence here. None knew him, or of him, except Lev. 

|our horses, I was ordered to proceed on foot to the | is and myself. My house was always open to hin, 
residence of the ladies, with information that he | anda sister’s solicitude was felt by me for his welfare. 
would pay his respects by breakfast time the next}, No kindness, no consolation, in the gift of earth, 
morning. When they were prepared by this intima- || could calm the scorpion which stung him to madnes. 
tion, I was to return to the cave, where the captain || At times his mind failed, and then he would ride 
proposed spending the night. Madam, you recollect || whole nights furiously through the neighborhood, 
that night—that awfu! era in the lives of us all. My | yelling the Indian warhoop. He rode the horse of 
orders were obeyed. You, alone, received me; your , Cornstalk, and was constantly followed by Lewis, 
sister had ijeft the house, to wander none knew | the captain’s jet-black charger. Both were armed 8s 
we lad, they say you broke the!) where. You were sitting with two infants in your | when they returned--the one from madness, the other 
_arms—there sleeps one of them, (pointing to the dead | for defence. This flying couple, seen only at night 
|| body of Henry)—the other rests in heaven, I hope. | gave rise to many stories, wild in their conceptions ts 
' | Little did [dream the bloody sequel of the drama. | the mountain architecture. The one which was most 
(’ll say no more about it, as/ Little did I suppose my youthful prime would be | current and credited, was, that Capt. Wilkins, afte 


asked the captain. 


be. But the news, I guess, amounts to about this— | 

in the skrimmac 

but-eend of your rife over your brother’s head, out of 
} . 


spite, as the story goes. But maybe the whelp that 
powder-hater, or maybe it’s a 





carried it homie was a 


’ 
eut: £9 


rouser, out an 


oe — a» ee! es — poe | a : ; z | ? i ; tits 
you wont be for lauvhing at it. Did they believe || wasted in the service of the Broken Rifle—that when murdering his brother in the west, and Mary in his 
1+? acl-ad La rants ’ aw ‘ = sin—-—<sc 1} . . | e ° i] 
it?’ asked the captain. Oh ay, for sariain—so he || my sinews were unstrung by age, my trembling arm | caye, had been carried off by the Devil, who compe 


1 


mcs & inci eamclrcik con't ourvine to eateh al a ° | 2 . r : a 1 
says ; but 1 reckon he isn’t ewying to catch old birds | should immolate the son to appease the manes of a | {ed him every night to visit this scene of his cruel, 


murdered father! But mysterious heaven did so or- | and pursued him, at full speed, on a black horse, 
dain it, and I must submit. || strong and swift as a thunderbolt, to the Rock-lick. 
eserted 


with chaff. He says the ladics went crazy, too, about 


Mary, pocr cretur, clean out and out mad.’ 


é 


i Miss 
Tues w } reshot “this i ‘Ormat} } as . . 
‘f was within ear-shot of this intorination, and be-|) "The captain proceeded to the lick; he sat some- 
time upon a rock, ruminating the past and question- 
ing the future. Wearied with traveling and want of 


| {n consequence of this report the lick was d 

| hos F sate 
by the superstitious hunters, not one of whom walked 
2 . 7 . . . : ort 

afier nightfall within two miles of this place without 


ith the disposition of the cap-| 


Ing more acquaineca W 





tain than the narrator, could form a better opinion of 
’ 


te offoct saver tho ctor issne. whieh wonld have | ° . | R . y: a -ont 

its efiect. T saw the storm rising, which would have | rest, he collected some dry wood, and repaired to this | secing something terrible. His horses were kept 
nmadiatealy ammointe > antho a ~aln , ‘ r a 2 av 

immediately immolated the author of the calumny | caye, After entering the cavern a few paces, he found || persons visited, and they 


my house, where but few 
were unacquainted with the fact. My character was 
sometimes handled rather roughly, on account of the 
to strike a light; there is the spot, where now our | suppesed intercourse maintained between me and the 
With much difficulty he succeeded in culprit ghost of Narrow-back, and consequently with 
producing a flame, from some dry brushwood ; it was || the devil. 

brilliant, though evanescent. He turned for wood to || «I reared Henry with my Jane, until she was sel 
feed it, when, dreadful to his appalled soul, he beheld ||to school. The Broken Rifle protested agaist gr 
the prostrate form of a lifeless woman! He raised || ing Henry a collegiate education. ‘It would,’ he said 
rash; that was enough to render any proud spirit @|! pep *twas his Mary! He started with horror—she | « peri hives think, and that would soon put him past 


barbed arrow in the bosom of an honest man. But I'| was so changed, so wan, so tranquil. Herwandering |! understanding. Let him wander through the hills, 


, 


had fate thrown him in his path. He slowly ap- 


it difficult to proceed without light. He stuinbled on, 
proached me, and when near enongh to speak without 


: ' however, to where we now sit, and here determined 
being overheard, with more disorder of looks and 

— he had evar hofar ntnoece i im. } . 
specch than I had ever before witnessed in him, he | fre glows. 
addressed me: ‘ Lewis,’ said he, ‘there is trouble at 
Beaver-creek ; ] very much fear that the name of 
Wilkins deserves to be blotted from the memory of 


every good man. I have been rash, ungenerously | 
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pride of huntsmen, unknowing and unknown.— 


“ nee, and he may enjoy life; but 


Keep him in ignora 


'| done my duty, and need hope for nothing but a tran- 


¢ him a tact of reflection and he’d fathom | 
giv 


the mystery © 


° y 
pines. a, 
‘Henry grew stoutly, and long before maturity, 


headed the heroes of our sylvan warfare in every ex- 


iit against the ferocious inhabitants of the mountain. || 
pit a 
‘* o 


Tired, however, of signalizing himself on the cliff and 
’ . . w 

in the den, he joined a party who warred with his fa- 
der's old foes. He there heard many stories of the 


f his story, and then adieu to hap- | 


Broken Rifle, from those who had served with him. | 
He returned, covered with wounds and honors, his 


est elated, and his bosom glowing with emulation | 


of his father’s virtues (whom he knew not to the day 
this death). This will give you an idea of his whole 
romantic life, with one exception. My Jane returned 
at sixteen—she was fair and accomplished. Henry 
ysod to amuse her with his adventures, until she loy- 
oj him for his scars. He never dreamed of such a 
thing, and used to promise her, ‘ when her down-the- 
country beau came a sparking, to instruct him in 
the use of the rifle and tomahawk.’ ‘They soon mar- 
ried, and whilst Jane lived, she was happy—for her 
husband was kind and affectionate. For fifteen years 
they were childless, when my darling child left the 
world, after bequeathing an infant daughter to console 
wfor her loss. She is now my only tie to earth; I 
expect her this night from school, where her faculties 
have been kindly fostered, in the bed of science. Sir, 
she is the image of my unfortunate sister. Her grand- 


quil exit from this stage of sorrow.’ 

Old Lewis looked at the captain, Henry, the tomb, 
and then wistfully at Mrs. Wilkins, whose face was 
hiding its shower of anguish in her handkerchief. He 
groaned deeply, and said, ‘Madam, this night has 
given the unkindest cut of all. When the captain fell, 
my before sinking spirit became desperate—furious | 
fired on the moment, at what I supposed his inten- 
tional murderer. I’ve found, too late, ’tWas his inno- 
cent son, and now my measure is replete. I'll pine 
out my misery among these tombs. ‘The wolf may 
yell—the raven croak portentious; my spirit shall 
wing its aspirations forthe skies, till heaven shall 
call me to its bowers. Poor Tug, this cave is ours 
for life ; that lifeless hand has often pressed this shaz- 
gy head and given you food—that hand once saved 
my life. We now must live as friends, sole tenants 
|of a monumental sanctuary.’ 


The dog whined and 


'| wagged his tail, whilst Lewis patted his head—then 


fither could never maintain his intellect when view- | 


ing her, but would shriek * Mazy, I come!’ and fly to 
the woods in agony. 

‘The captain’s lucid intervals were employed in lis- 
tering to Lewis while he read some useful work. At 
night he generally paid me a visit for a few moments, 
aid returned to rest upon the bed of Mary, near her 
gnve. When estranged from reason, he wandered 
indiscriminately—the terror of all who saw him, and 
a torment to himself. Lewis procured this Newfound- 
land dog (the first and only one I’ve seen); his saga- 
city has astonished me. 


ly, between the creek and the mountain. But even 
poor Tug came in for a share of superstition’s detes- 
tation. Some went so faras to essert that he was 
the devil in a bear-skin. 

‘This night the captain, more crazy than usual, 
tame to see me, vowing vengeance against the mur- 
icrerof his Mary. I found it useless to reason with 
him, and bade him be cautious on his return, lest he 
thould be injured by a fall from the cliffs. He left me 


Mary, 1 coma!’ and chuckling an idiotic frenzy, 
‘hich he was wont to do when greatly troubled. I 
fet awful when [ looked upon the withered agony of 
Hs countenance, and remembered the youthful con- 
tast. His head was blooming for the tomb, and his 
toss-barred front was withered by time. The haughty 
ush of indignation, which, like the eagle to his eyry, 
rould inount in fury and frown defiance to a world, 
ad given place to the cadaverous hue of sallow des- 
pur. The lip which had curled on meanness, like 
he Scorpion on his fire, now simpered the senseless 
mischief of lunacy. The chameleon eye, which 
hanged with seconds, which beamed or blazed, which 
‘Ympathised or punished, had now the fixed glare of 
t madman. He has gone. « Yes,’ said she, choaked 
mth emotion, « he’s gone—Henry’s gone! Mary has 
slumbered long by herself—to-morrow we'll place her 
husband and her son by her side, and then Jane Wil- 
‘is May say her work of wo is ended.—Some friend, 
tope, will let me moulder with my family. I’ll have 


He watched the captain like | 
afriend, and was the bearer of intelligence, frequent- || 


| 


| 


with a frantic embrace, and burst away shrieking | 


| 





ilicked the hand, turned to his master’s corpse, and 
| howled till the cavern echoed with his moans. 
Morning arrived—we buried the bodies, one on 
| each side of the monument. The service was short, 
| but affecting. Mrs. Wilkins kissed the dead lips 
| of Henry and the Broken Rifle, knelt by them, and 
| offered a prayerto the Ruler of destinies. She then 
| bound the head of each with a white napkin, and lean- 
/ed her head upon her sister’s urn, until we finished 
|our sad task. ‘Tug sat at the foot of his master’s 
grave, eyeing us and him alternately, with the most 
curious attention. Lewis fired three rounds over the 
| captain, and blew the retreat upon his bugle. I, at 
| the grave of Henry, offered ‘dust to dust,’ and we 
| commenced filling them. As soon as the first shovel- 
full fell upon the captain, Tug became frantic; he 
leaped at Lewis, and seized the shovel with his teeth. 
| Lewis detached it from him, and threw another shov- 
| el-full into the grave, when Tug howled so pitiously 
as he sprang down to his master, that the old sergeant 
dropped the implement, and turned to wipe the tear 
from his eyes. ‘Poor fellow,’ said the old man, 
‘you remember his goodness, and so do I.’ After 
coaxing Tug out of the grave, we tied him and closed 
the graves. We then loosed him—he repaired to 
the mound which pressed his master, howled and 
scratched till worn out with exertion, when he laid 
down upon the spot, whining, and regardless of all 
present. He refused food, and three mornings after 
was found dead in a hole which he had dug at his 
master’s feet. Old Lewis covered him, without dis- 
turbing his dead body, and, whilst hiding the faithful 
creature, only envied his portion of the captain's 
Grave. 

We returned to the house, when we found the 
breakfast table spread, and at its head the most love- 
ly, and, as I’ve since proved, amiable and accomplish- 
ed young lady the world ever produced. She was 
the grand-daughter of Mrs. Wilkins, who had return- 
ed in the stage the night previous. The meeting of 
the ladies was tender and sad ; and whilst Mrs. \Wil- 
kins pressed Portia to her bosom, I, for once in my 
life, wished to be an old woman. Thank heaven, 
I’ve now no reason to wish so. 

* * * * * * * 
| took my departure in a few days, leaving old 
Lewis in the cave, where I hope to see him soon. 
Mrs. Wilkins and her lovely daughter sealed an af- 
fectionate farewell with a kiss—and promising svon 
to revisit Beavercreek, I bade farewell to the family 
of the Broxen-RIFLe. 





A Tear is the offspring of a refined feeling issued 
from the fountain of tenderness. 





FEMALE INFLUENCE. 
SY M. GARDNE! 


‘*Tis but Fancy’s Sketch,’ 


‘ But’—said Marion, the tear of affection start ng 


from her bright ¢ ye as she spoke—* will you not, when 


mingling in the giddy and daz 


ing scenes of fashion- 


able life, forget the beautiful erove where we have 


often sat together, and watched the setting sun—the 
brook whose unbroken murmur floats through our calm 
valley—our cottage home, which you have often re- 
marked was so pleasant, and its inmates in whose so- 
ciety you say you have passed so many happy hours 
—will you not forvet’—her voice faltered. 

‘ Moraet you, Marion; never!’ said I, grasping the 
hand which, in gentle confidence, had been placed in 


mine, with an unwonted fervency. ‘The grove may 


forget to put on its spring-robes, and the murmuring 
brook may forget its echo, but in whatever place my 
future destiny may call me, whether in the mountain 
solitude or the crowded city, thy image will be ever 
present in my memory—brightening the clouds ot 
misfortune which may darken my path, and, like a 
guardian angel, pointing the way which leads to 
happiness.’ 

Marion Jones and myself had been in our infancy, 
like children of one family. Our homes were scarce 
a stone’s throw apart, and our every childish amuse- 
ment 


had been mutually shared. Kvgn in my boy- 


hood, after wandering hand in hand with her 


for 
hours, till the glittering jewelry of heaven had re- 
mined us that it was time to separate, have I retired 
to my pillow, and‘longed to be her brother’ Thus 
calmly and peacefully had our lives glided onward, 
like two smiling rills, both tending toward one chan- 
nel, till when called to part, we found that our feelinzs 
—our hopes—our hearts, had met, and mingled in one. 

Our parents, like ourselves, had ever been intimate 
friends, respectable but not wealthy. But misfortune 
had cast a shade over my father’s prospects. Losses 
and disappointments, which always fall to the lot of 
some ina time of embargo and war, in a short time 
had reduced him from a state of comparative inde- 
pendence, to poverty. Naturally very sensitive, these 
events made so deep an impression on his mind, that 
in less than two years, he sunk beneath them, to find 
that rest the world denied him, inthe quiet grave. 

I was an only son, and with such prospects befor: 
me, had early learned to dream that the bitterness 
of existence not for me. But these had now 
| proved but vain delusions, from which, at the age of 


Was 


18, ] awoke and found myself an orphan, wholly de- 
pendent upon my own exertions for support. By the 
assistance ofan old friend of my father, a situation 
had been obtained for me in one of our commercia! 
cities, and I was now compelled to bid adieu to home 
Not till then did 1] 
realise that the regard which I had so long cherish- 


}and its delightful associations. 


ied for Marion, had ripened into an affection, far more 
deep and enduring than mere brotherly love. Even 
| when I called at her father’s house on the morning of 
imy departure, it was with no other intent than to 
‘bid its inmates a neighborly good-bye. I had taken 
\|the parting hand from all except Marion, and when 
|| she extended her’s so earnestly, yet confidently to- 
'| wards me, then for the first time was I conscious that 
| there was one tie—inseparable, bound around my very 
1 heart—which, in after days, would recall the fond 
| recollections of past happiness—which would restrain 
‘the wild wanderings of youth, and beevera strong 
|| incentive to the paths of rectitude and duty ;—and as 
|| I clasped that fair hand within my own, and felt its 
| warm pressure in return, I knew that we were mu- 


| tually dear to eachother. It was then that our vows 
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were paid at the shrine of pure and disinterested and || ‘Do you stop here, Sir?’ bawled the hoarse voice 
mutual affection. | of the stage-driver, who thus unceremoneously dis- 
* %* * %* * * * turbed me, by thrusting his head through the front 
It was on a pleasant morning in May 18—, that I | window—not the front window of the house, reader, 
found myself comfortably seated ina stage coach, | —but of the stage-coach, which had drawn up before 
and within afew hours ride of my native village. | the inn of my native village. 
Six years had elapsed since I had bidden farewell 
to the land of my birth-place—to all my youthful as- 


| 
| 


teresting detail, were I to relate all my adventures, || enjoy its reality, in the possession of that felicity of 
during this lapse of time. I had arrived at my des- | which I had for years been dreaming—a felicity which 


tined situation in New-York, where during the whole 1 always follows a disinterested, sincere, and mutual || we discern more clearly by comparison the pov 


of this period, I had paid unremitted attention to | affection. 
business. The correspondence between Marion and) == -——___— — om 
myself had been uninterrupted, and her letters were | Travelling Sketches. 
full of assurances of lasting affection ;—and at this || 
time, I firmly believe that this interchange of senti- f From the New-York Mirror. 
ment, exerted an influence over my life, that is felt i! FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
by few, and duly appreciated by none. | 

Many, in this ‘land of steady habits’ are heard to | ——___—_—_ 
inquire—‘ why is it that so many of our young men, || nea YS 
who exchange their homes for a city residence, so | 
soon become dissipated ? The answer is plain. They | wave met Dr. Bowring in Paris,and called upon 
are deprived of the advantages of female friendship || 5. to. day with Mr. Morse, by appointment. The 
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| BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 








PARIS. 


and intercourse. Where is the man who has resided | translator of the ‘Ode to the Deity,’ (from the | 


; ‘ : Ma 
ull he has arrived at the age of a0, os even 16, bea || Russian of Dizzhavin,) could not by any accident be 
New-England village where this intercourse 1s unres- | 


: deel | an ordinary man, and I anticipated great pleasure in 
trained, that does not recollect some mischievous | his society 
prank of his boyhood, which at the time of its com-!! py 146 Vendome. I was sity ig neal tien, 


mission, has caused anxious days and sleepless nights, || His knowledge of our country and its literature 


lest its recital should sink him in the estimation of | surprised me, and I could not but be gratified with 
’ 


i i c ‘ jaughters. If’ || ee : ; g 
some of the neighboring farmer's rosy caughte the unprejudiced and well-informed interest with 


this intimacy has been confined to some particular |_|. : pee 
y P |, which he discoursed on our government and institu- 


_ me oe aisiigiie a arg ewe oe ‘tions. He expressed great pleasure at having seen 
ripened into love; on leaving home his ambition is} , . . x apapio ne 

saad chia gult tealbeats - otal d his | his ode in one of our school-books, (Pierpont’s Read- 

- = , s =— | ‘ ° 

is om y on — a una — i igen der, I think,) and assured us that the promise to 
' ok ait sei = - , ae inate oni | himself of a visit to America was one of his brightest 
~ “eg = » <t : ve welling d ee i. “ae ons | anticipations. This is not at all an uncommon feel- 
Ww rs a i ay esumabie in "" ey ron ing, by the way, among the men of talent in Paris ; 
eee ane eee See Monge wien Ne | and I am pleasingly surprised, every where, with the 
shall see, and perhaps be united to, the object of his | E 


|| enthusiastic hopes expressed for the success of our 
early attachment. 
Snch were the circumstances in which I had been | 


experiment in liberal principles. Dr. Bowring is a 
: | slender man, a little above the middle height, with a 
placed. Often, when urged by my less considerate | Marve: t ; ‘ itl 
ee a islet, Pine keen inquisitive expression of countenance, and a 
associates to join with them in some fashionable folly, || ain ae Z 
: igs ie Ne : | good forehead; from which the hair is combed straight 
or perhaps vice, to which my own inclination might || 


h age Tia € Marion h '| back all round, in the style of the Cameronians. His 
ave given ass 1e recollections of Marion have | ; ; . 
poeeree, ener ‘manner is all life, and his motion and gesture 


been freshened in my memory, and her gentle voice || ; 
ape ~—— © He talks rapidly, but 


' . : ., | nervously sudden aud angular. 
has whispered ‘No!’ Whenever in any doubt or dif- ,' y aes ‘ 
clearly, and uses beautiful language: concise, and full 


ficulty, I turned to the mirror of memory and consult- || ‘ wi : 
q a le whicl ; gee a ij | of select expression and vivid figures. His conversa- 
the oracie which was there ensnrined; and its pre- | .. ; : : ; 
: why vie sess § pre- | sion in this particular was aconstant surprise. He 


cepts have been my constant euide. From its dicta- : . 
a P ‘ “ei A _ || gave us a great deal of information, and when we 
tion I never shrank, and I have never yet had occasion |, 


eet ened —/ ; i letters to his friends, with a cordiality very unusual 
I had met with all the success which my fondest | ery oo 
a _. , | on this side the Atlantic. 
hopes had anticipated, and with what pleasure did I | _ 
gaze on the receding hills and forests, which seem-|| Itisa cold but common rule with travellers in 
ed flying in an opposite direction as we were whirled |, Europe to avoid the society of their own countrymen. 
rapidly along the road. Soon we were passing through | In a city like Paris, where time and money are both 
the village adjoining that of my nativity, and as I! so valuable, every additional acquaintance, pursued 
counted the posts or trees, as we passed along, each | either for ctiquette or intimacy is felt,and one very 
nearer than the other to my destined goal, my heart soon learns to prefer his advantage to any tendency 
thrilled with a new—an ‘ unwritten pleasure.’ || of his syrnphathies. The infractions upon the rule, 
In a short time, 1 had alighted from the stage) however, are very delightful, and at the general re- 
coach, in front of the paternal mansion. My mother || union at our armbassador’s on Wednesday evening, or 
met me atthe door, and with a smile of joy welcomed |' an occasional one at Lafayette’s, the look of pleasure 
me, but my sojourn here was short. In afew mo- || and relief at beholding familiar faces, and hearing a 
ments, I was at the home of my Marion. I knew that | familiar language once more. is universal. I have en- 
though an unexpected, I was not an unwelcome guest, || joyed this morning the double happiness of meeting 
and with the boldness of an old acquaintance, unbid-|' an American circle, around an American breakfast. 
den, entered. Marion was seated alone, at the win- || Mr. Cooper had invited us, (Morse the artist, Dr. 
dow of her little parlor, and as I opened the door, she | Howe, a gentleman of the navy, and myself.) Mr. 
flew towards me. Our joy at meeting, was too much|; C, lives with great hospitality, and in ali the comfort 
for words. | of American habits; and to find him, as he is always 


I awoke from the golden dream in which I had ad- | 
vanced so far towards happiness, and would you in-| 
sociates—to Marion.—It would be a long and unin- || quire—‘ Did you stop here?” No! I awoke, soon to || affect a preference for the works of forei 


He received us at his lodgings in the | 


parted, inquired my route of travel, and offered me || 





|| found, with hi i silat 
| » with his large family about him, is to get 
} back to the atmosphere of our country. The « se 
| three hours we passed at his table were of aes 
| delightful. It should endear Mr. Cooper to i 
| of his countrymen, that he devotes all his ieee 
|| aud no inconsiderable portion of his large incom os 
the encouragement of American artists, It soe 
natural enough, after being so long abroad, to fee| : 
— but ip 
cided] ; 
We feel this in hie 
erty of 
€ time, 
& single 


| 
| 





1 this, as in his political opinions, most de 
|| eminently patriotic. 


our country in the arts, and meet, at the sam 
American artists of the first talent, without 
commission from home for original works, copy 
constantly for support. One of Mr. Cooper's me 
chases, the ‘ Cherubs,’ by Greenough, has been sent 
to the United States, and its merit was at onee 
acknowledged. It was done, however, (the artist, who 
is here, informs me,) under every disadvantage Of fee}. 
ing and circumstances ; and from what I have seen 
and am told by others of Mr. Greenough, it is,] an 
confident, however beautiful, any thing but a fair speci. 
men of his powers. His peculiar taste lies in abolie: 
range, and he needs only a commission from govern. 
meut to execute a work which will begin the att of 
sculpture nobly in our country. 





My curiosity led me into a strange scene to-day, 
| [had observed for some time among the affiches upn 
| the walls an advertisement of an exhibition of ‘ fight. 
ing animals,’ at the Barriere du Combat. Tam ds. 
posed to see almost any sight once, particularly where 
it is, like this, a regular establishment, and, of COUrSe, 
an exponent of the popular taste. The place of the 
‘ Combats des Animauz,’ is in one of the mostc. 
scure suburbs, outside the walls, and I found it with 
some difficulty. After wandering about in dirty lanes 
an hour or two, inquiring for it in vain, the criesof 
|| the animals directed me to a walled place, separated 
| from the other houses of the suburb, at the gate of 
| which a man was blowing a trumpet. I purchased 
|| ticket of an old woman, who sat shivering in the por 
|| ter’s lodge ; and finding I was an hour too early for 
'| the fights, I made interest with a savage-looking fe 
ow, who was carrying in tainted meat, to see the it 
terior of the establishment. I followed him througha 
|| side gate, and we passed into a narrow alley, lind 
| with stone kennels, to each of which was confines 
| powerful dog, with just length of chain enough t 
|| prevent him from reaching the tenant of the opposite 
| hole. There were several of these alleys, containitg 
|| T should think, two hundred dogs in all. They wer 








—_ 


| 





| of every breed of strength and ferocity, and all ofthem 
perfectly frantic with rage or hunger, with the excep 
| tion of a pair of noble looking black dogs, who stool 
1 calmly at the mouths of their kennels; the rest strg: 
| gled and howled incessantly, straining every muscle td 
‘| reach us, and resuming their fierceness towards each 


| other when we had passed by. They all bore, mt 
th 


| or less, the marks of severe battles; one or two wi 
| with their necks bleeding and raw, and galled cut 
'stantly with the iron collar, and many with broke 
1 legs, but all apparently so excited as to be insensile 
|to suffering. After following my guide very ua 
\lingly through the several alleys, deafened with th 
‘barking and howling of the savage occupants, | W# 
taken to the department of wild animals. Here wer 
all the tenants of the menagerie, kept in dens, openllg 
by iron doors upon the pit, in which they fougtt 
Like the dogs they were terribly wounded ; oné of 
|| bears especially, whose mouth was torn all off roa 
his jaws, leaving his teeth perfectly exposed, and 











| their noses split open, and still unhealed; sever 
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cilia continually exuding blood. In one of the 
9 lay a beauiful deer, with one of his haunches 
et mangled, who, the man told me, had been 
aa round the pit by the dogs but a day or two be- 
fore. He looked up at us, with his large soft eye, as 
we passed, and lying on the damp stone floor, with his 
undressed wounds festering in the chilly atmosphere 
of mid-winter; he presented a picture of ; suffering 
which made me ashamed to the soul of my idle curi- 
osity- : 

The spectators began to collect, and the pit was 
cleared. Two-thirds of those inthe amphitheatre were 
Englishmen, most of whom were amateurs, who had 
jogs of their own to pit against the regular mas- 
tif of the establishment. These were dipatched first. 
Astrange dog was brought in by the collar, and loosed 
inthe arena, and a trained dog let in upon him. It 
yas acruel business. The sleek, well-fed, good-na- 
tured animal was no match for the exasperated hun- 

y savage he was compelled to encounter. One 
minute, in all the joy of a release from his chain, 
pounding about the pit, and fawning upon his master, 
and the next attacked by a furious mastiff, who was 
gught to fasten on him at the first onset in a way that 
deprived him at once of his strength ; it was a mur- 
derous exhibition of cruelty. The combats between 
two of the trained dogs, however, were more equal- 
These succeeded to the private contests, and were 
much more severe and bloody. There was a small 
terrier among them, who disabled several dogs succes- 
ively, by catching at their fore-legs, and breaking 
them instantly with a powerful jerk of his body. I 
was very much interested in one of the private dogs, 
a large yellow animal, of a noble expression of coun- 
enance, who fought several times very unwillingly, 
but always gallantly and victoriously. There was a 
majesty about him, which seemed to awe his antago- 
nists. He was carried off in his master’s arms, bleed- 
ingand exhausted, after severely punishing the best 
dogs of the establishment. 

The baiting of the wild animals succeeded the ca- 
nine combats. Several dogs, (Irish, I was told,) ofa 
se and ferocity such as I had never before seen, 
were brought in, and held in the leash opposite the 
den of the bear whose head was so dreadfully mangled. 

The door was then opened by the keeper, but poor 
bruin shrunk from the contest. The dogs became un- 
manageable at the sight of him, however, and fastening 
achainto his collar, they drew him out by main 
force, and immediately closed the grating. He 
fought gallantly, and gave more wounds than he re- 
ceived, for his shaggy coat protected his body effec- 

willy. The keepers rushed in and beat off the dogs, 
When they had nearly finished peeling the remaining 
Hesh from his head: and the poor creature, perfectly 
blind and mad with pain, was dragged into his den 
again, to await another day of amusement. 

Iwill not disgust you with more of these details. 


hey fought several foxes and wolves afterwards, and | 


bast of all, one of the small donkeys of the country, 


| down, in the beginning of the chase, but she appa- || to Frascati’s, and, as we passed, a young man of un 
rently received no other injury. common personal beauty jumped out and entered that 
I had remained till the close of the exhibition with | palace of gamblers. By his dress he was just from a 
some violence to my feelings, and I was very glad ball, and the necessity of excitement after a scene 
to get away. Nothing would tempt me to expose | meant to be so gay, was an obvious, if not a fair sat- 
myself to a similar disgust again. How the intelli- | ire on the happiness of the ‘ gay’ circles in which 
gent and gentlemanly Englishmen whom I saw | he evidently moved. We turned down the Paysage 
there, and whom I have since met in the most Panorama perhaps the most crowded thoroughfare in 
refined society of Paris, can make themselves famil- | all Paris, and traversed its long gallery without meet- 
iar, as they evidently were, with a scene so bruta!, I |ingasoul. The widely celebrated patisserie of Fe- 
cannot very well conceive. | lix, the first pastry-cook in the world, was the only 
— || shop open from one extremity to the other. The 


Paris this winter. I saw her last night in Desdemona. 
The other theatres are so attractive, between Taglio- 
ni, Robert le Diable, (the new opera) Leontine Fay, 
and the political pieces constantly coming out, that | 
had not before visited the Italian opera. Madame 


ably, better than when in America. Her voice is fir- 
mer and more under control, but it has lost that gush- 
ing wildness, that brilliant daringness of execution, 
that made her singing upon our boards so indescriba- 
bly exciting and delightful. Her person is perhaps 
still more changed. The round, graceful fulness of 
her limbs and features has yielded to a half-haggard 
look of care and exhaustion, and I could not but think 
that there was more than Desdemona’s fictious 
wretchedness in the expression of her face. Still, her 
forehead and eyes have a beauty that is not readily | 
lost, and she will be a strikingly interesting, and even | 
splendid creature, as long as she can play. Her act- 
ing was extremely impassioned; and in the more 
powerful passages of her part, she exceeded every | 
thing I had conceived of the capacity of the human 
voice for pathos and melody. The house was crowd- | 
ed, and the applause was frequent and universal. 
Madame Malibran, as you probably know, is divor- 
ced from the man whose name she bears, and has 





married a violinist of the Italian orchestra. She is 
| just now in a state of health that will require immedi- 
| ate retirement from the stage, and, indeed, has played 
| already too long. She came forward after the curtain 
| dropped, in answer to the continual demand of the 
| audience, leaning heavily on Rubini, and was evident- 
ly so exhausted as to be scarcely able to stand. She 


with her head drooping on her breast, amid the most 
| violent acclamations. She is a perfect passion with 
the French, and seems to have out-charmed their usu- 


| al caprice. — 

| It was a lovely night, and after the opera I walked 
‘home. I reside a long distance from the places of 
| public amusement. Dr. Howe and myself had stop- 
ped at a cafe on the Italian Boulevards an hour, and 
‘it was very late. The streets were nearly deserted— 


asleep under his wooden apron, or the motionless fig- 
ure of a municipal guards-man, dozing upon his horse, 





creature not so large as some of the dogs, was led 
mand the mastiffs loosed upon her. The pity and 
ndignation I felt at first at the cruelty of baiting so 
nwatlike an animal I soon found was quite unne- 
‘ssary. She was the severest opponent the dogs 
had yet found. She went round the arena at a full 
gallop, with a dozen savage animals springing at her 


ecupants, I wai throat, but she struck right and left with her fore- 


Js. Here wet ha and at every kick with her heels threw one of 
-n dens, openi em clear across the pit. One or two were left 
h they fought po on the field, and others carried off with 
ded ; one oft heir ribs kicked in, and their legs broken, while their 
yn. all. off fro oe antagonist escaped almost unhurt. One 
xposed, and ofthe mastiffs fastened on her ear and threw her 


| with his helmet and brazen armor glistening in the 
'| light of the lamps. Nothing has impressed me more, 
| by the way, than a body of these men passing me in 
| the night. I have once or twice met the king return- 
ing from the theatre with a guard, and I saw them 
once at midnight on an extraordinary patrol winding 
‘through the arch into the Place Carrousel. Their 
| equipments are exceedingly warlike, (helmets of brass, 
/and coats of mail) and with the gleam of the breast- 


Our beautiful and favorite Malibran is playing in | 


Malibran is every way changed; she sings, unquestion- | 


made a signai gesture, and was led off immediately, | 


‘here and there a solitary cabriolet with the driver | 


guard, in his gray capote, stood looking in at the win- 
dow, and the girl, who had served the palates of half 
the fashion and rank of Paris since morning, sat 
nodding fast asleep behind the counter, paying the 
usual fatiguing penalty of notoriety. The clock 
struck two as we passed the facade of the Bourse.— 
This beautiful and central square is, night and day, 
| the ground rendezvous of public vice ; and late as the 
_ hour was, its pave was still thronged with flaunting and 
| painted women of the lowest description, promena- 
ding without cloaks or bonnets and addressing every 
| passer-by. 
| The Palais Royal lay in our way, just below the 
| Bourse, and we entered its magnificent court with an 
‘exclamation of new pleasure, Its thousand lamps 
| were all burning brilliantly, the long avenues of trees 
| were enveloped in a golden atmosphere created by the 
| bright radiation of light through the mist, the Corin- 
| thian pillars and arches retreated on either side from 
| the eye in distinct and yet mellow perspective, the 
| fountain filled the whole palace with its rich murmur, 
| and the broad marble paved galleries, so thronged by 
| day, were as silent and deserted as if the drowsy gen 
| d’armes standing motionless on their posts were the 
only living beings that inhabited it. No one who has 
| not seen this splendid palace, enclosing with its vast 
| colonades so much that is magnificent,can have an idea 
of its effects upon the imagination. I hadseenit hitherto 
| only when crowded with the gay and noisy idlers of 
Paris, and the contrast of this with the utter solitude 
|it now presented—not a single foot fall to be heard on 
| its floors, yet every lamp burning bright, and the stat- 
/ues and flowers and fountains all illuminated as if for 
| a revel—was one of the most powerful and captiva- 
ting that I have ever witnessed. We loitered slowly 
down one of the long galleries, and it seemed to me 
more like some creation of enchantment than the pub- 
lic haunt it is of pleasure and merchandize. A single 


| figure, wrapped in a cloak, passed hastily by us and 


entered the door to one of the celebrated ¢‘ heils’-in 
which the playing scarce commences till this hour— 


but we met no other human being. 

| We passed on from the grand court to the Galerie 
|Nemours. This, as you may find in the descriptions, 
is a vast hall, standing between the east and west courts 
of the Palais Royal. It is sometimes called the ‘ glass 
|gallery.’ The roofis of glass, and the shops, with 
fronts entirely of window, are separated only by long 
| Inirrors, reaching in the shape of pillars from the roof 
| to the floor. The pavement is tesselated, and at either 
| end stand two columns completing its form, and divi- 


| ding it from the other galleries into which it opens.— 
| The shops are among the costliest in Paris ; and what 
| with the vast proportions of the hall, its beautiful and 
| glistening material, and the lightness and grace of its 
| architecture, it is, even when deserted, one of the 


| plates through their hersemen’s cloaks, the tramp of | most fairy-like places in this fantastic city. It is the 


| hoofs echoing through the deserted streets, and the | 


| zation of the descriptions of chivalry. 
We kept along the Doulevards tothe Rue Richelieu. 
A carriage, with foot.aen in livery, had just driven up 








| lounging place of military men particularly ; and eve- 


| silence and order of their march, it was quite a reali. I ry evening, from six to midnight, it is thronged by 


‘| every class of gaily dressed people, officers off’ duty, 
| soldiers, Polytechnic scholars, ladies, and strangers 
| of every costume and complexion, promenading to 
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and fro in the light of the cafes and the dazzling shops | 
sheltered completely from the weather, and enjoying 
without expense or ceremony," scene more brilliant 
than the most splendid ball-room in Paris. We loun- 
ged up and down the long, echoing pavement an hour. 


POM OS 


B. It was like some kingly ‘banquet hall deserted.’ The 
lamps burned dazzlingly bright, the mirrors rultipled 
our figures into shadowy and silent attendants, and 


' our voices echoed from the glittering roof in the utter 
§ . 7 ‘eo . 3 1 > 

bs ‘ stillness of the houras if we had broken in, Tahalbe- 

i 4 ° 7 . “7 

a like, upon some magica! palace of silence. 


nop : It is singular how much the difference of time and | 
. , weather affects scenery. The first sunshine I saw in 
Paris, unsettled all my previous impressions complete- | 

cn ly. 


dull heavy atmosphere of a week’s rain, and it was in| 


I had seen every place of interest through the | 


' such leaden colors alone that the finer squares and | 
palaces had become familiar to me, The effect of a/ 
clear sun upon them was wonderful. 
qs ding of the dome of the invalids by Napoleon must |, 


The sudden gil- 


if ist have been something like it. [took advantage of it| 
to see every thing over again, and it seemed to me, 
Be ed like another city. I never realized so forcibly the 
tee beauty of sunshine. Architecture, particularly, is 
o Ru nothing without it. Every thing looks heavy and flat 


4p The tracery of the windows and relievos, meant to be 


definite and airy. appears clumsy and confused, and 


ik the whole building flattens into a solid mass, without 
er, design or beauty. 


as 
t ; I have spent the whole day in a Paris mob. The 

arrival of General Romaniao and some of his com- 
panions from Warsaw, gave the malcontents a plausi- 
ble opportunity of expressing their dislike to the meas- 
ures of government ; and, under cover of a public 
welcome to this distinguished Pole, they assembled in 
immense numbers at the Port St. Dennis, and on the 
Boulevard Montmartre. The cavalry were out, and 
patroled the streets in companies, charging upon the 
crowd wherever there was a stand ; the troops of the 
line marched up and down the Boulevards, continually 
dividing the masses of people, and forbidding any one 
to stand still. The shops were all shut, in anticipa- 
tion of an affray. ‘The students endeavored to clus- 
ter, and resisted, as far as they dared, the orders ofthe 
soldiery ; and from noon to night there was every 
prospect of a quarrel. The French are fine people 
under excitement. Their handsome and ordinarily 
heartless faces become very expressive under the 
stronger emotions ; and their picturesque dresses and 
violent gesticulation sct off a popular tumult exceed- 
ingly. Ihave been highly amused all day, and have 
learned a great deal of what itis difficult for a foreign- 
er to acquire—the language of French passion. They 
express themselves very forcibly when angry. The 
constant irritation kept up by the intrusion of the cay- 
alry upon the side-walks, and the rough manner of 


oe 
Lo) 





the stirrup, gave me sufficient opportunity of judging. 
I was astonished, however, that their summary mode 


“ of proceeding was borne at all. It is difficult to mix | 
H i? ae in such a vast body, and not catch its spirit, and I 
iti: bs found myseif, without knowing why, or rather with a! 
% By f full conviction that the military measures were neces- | 
4 ¥, sary and right, entering with all my heart into the | 


rebelious movements of the students, and boiling with 
ta indignation at every dispersion by force. The students 
of Paris are probably the worst subjects the king has. 
They are mostly: young men of trom twenty to twen- 


rie ty-five, full of bodily vigor and enthusiasm, and ex- 
tint a a citeable to the last degree. Many of them are Ger- 
40 tet mans, and no small proportion Americans. They 
i a have a good amaigam for a mob, dress being the last 
7 + cynsideration, apparently, with a medical or law stu- 
i ; 


|| the firsttime, you at once derive some gratifications || 
' - Ss } 


| ment or animal in some respects like, but different in 


/ _ other particulars, you find it pleasing to compare them 
dispersing gentlemen by sabre-blows and kicks with 


| it; you do not gratify your palate, or any other bodily 


||like nature, or rather it is the very same. For what 


| has just been referred to is, in fact, science, which in 


I never saw such a collection of atro- | GENIUS. 


dent in Paris. | . : 
‘ There is a certain charm about great superior 


cious-looking fellows as are to be met at the lectures. || — ' 
The Polytechnic scholars, on the other hand, are the | of intellect, that winds into deep affections, Which 
finest-looking body of young men I ever saw. Aside || much more constant and even ariability of antes 
neat and| in lesser men often fails to reach. Genius Hee 
beautiful, their figures and faces seem picked for spirit || Many enemies, but it makes sure friends—-friends * 
a distinguished forgive much, who endure long, ™ 


from their uniform, which is remarkably 
and manliness. ‘They have always | who exact little 
air in a crowd, and it is easy, after seeing them, to | they yetiene of the character of disciples as Well . 
imagine the part they played as leaders ia the revolu- | friends. There lingers about the human heart 
tion of the three days. | apeng inclination to look upward—to revere ; in this 
Contrary to my expectation, night came on without || inclination lies the seuarivin of religion, of loyalty, an 
any serious’ encounter. One or two individuals at- also of the worship and immortality which are Tender. 
tempted to resist the anthority of the troops, and were | ed so cheerfully to the great of old. And, in truth 
considerably bruised ; and one young man, a student, it is a divine pleasure to admire ; admiration seems ‘ 
had three of his fingers cut off by one stroke of a || S™me measure to appropriate to ourselves the qualities 
dragocn’s sabre. Several were arrested, but by eight | it honors in others. We wed—we root ourselves ty 
o’clock all was quiet, and the shops on the Boulevards | the natures we so love to contemplate, and their lifp 
once more exposed their tempting goods, and lit up|| 8TOWS @ part of our own. Thus when a great man, 
their brilliant mirrors without fear. The people || who has engrossed our thoughts, our conjectures, oy 
thronged to the theatres to see the political pieces, | homage, dies, a gap seems suddenly left in the world 
and evaporate their excitement in cheers at the liber- |! # wheel in the mechanism of our own being appears 
al allusions ; and so ends a tumult that threatened 1 abrubtly stilled, a portion of ourselves, and not our 
danger but operated, perhaps, as a healthful event for || Worst portion, for how many pure, high, generous sep. 
the accumulating disorders of public opinion. | iments it contains, dies with him! Yes! it is this 
- | love, so rare, 80 exalted, and so denied to all ordinary 
Desultory Selections. | em which ie the eapecial privilege of gueteg 
. | whether that greatness be shown in wisdom, in enter. 
KNOWLEDGE. 1 prise, in virtue, or even, till the world learns better, 
| 








: | in the more daring and lofty order of eri ’ 
‘Ir may be easily demonstrated, that there is an \| = : om 


Rei ; || rates may claim it to-day—a Napoleon * 

advantage in learning, both for the usefulness and the || nay, a i chief il = radian : mortow ; 
aoe ee A , . naa || hay, >1e ustrious in the in whi 

pleasure of it. * * ** There is something positively 7 ¢ circle in which 


1} 

|| he lives, may call it forth no less powerfully ¢} 

4 7 | F } less powerfully 
agreeable to all men, to all, at least, whose nature is || : , ers: 


: as : ae || generous failings of a Byron, or the sublime cx 
not the most grovelling and base, in gaining knowl- re pes o cxeeliens 


ai : \| of the greater Milton.’—Bulwer. 
edge for its own sake. When yousee any thing for| 





WOMAN. 
from the sight being new; your attention is awa- || BY JOHN NEAL. 


kened, and you desire to know more about it. If it Ir were no easy matter to describe the women of 
is a piece of workmanship, as an instrument, a ma- | a small neighborhood—or of a single parish, set apart, 


chine of any kind, you wish to know how it was || in one of the isles of the sea, from all the rest of the 


\| 


made ; how it works ; and what use it is of. If it is|| earth. How much more difficult to describe those of 


an animal, you desire to know where it came from ; || a large country, by a few general remarks. Itisnot 


how it lives, and what are its dispositions, and gener- || So with the men. They may be hit off in the lump. 
ally its nature and habits. This desire is felt too, | They are the herbage, not the blossom of a country. 
without at all considering that the machine or animal 1 They are all ofa hue—they are not like flowers that 


may be of the least use to yourself practically; in all || blow under the pressure of the foot, and fade avy 
probability, you may never see them again, but you | before you have time to trace the perfume of their 


feel a curiosity to learn all about them, because they || dying breath—to the trodden and crushed root yo 
| are new and unknown to you. You accordingly make || have scarred with your heel as you hurried by. They 


inquiries ; you feel a gratification in getting answers || ate not like women—as changeable as light, ands 


‘to your questions, that is, in receiving information, | fluctuating as the shadow of a summer-sea. They 
| and in knowing more—in being better informed than 


/are more like the substantialities that you see about 


If you ever happened again to see || you, heavy, and rocky, and steadfast. 
the same instrument, or animal, you find it agreeable | Men are the realities, women the poetry of this 


you were before. 


to recollect having seen it before, and to think that you || world. Men are the trees—women the fruitage and 
, know something about it. If you see another instru- flower. The former delight in a rude soil—they striie 


their roots downward with a perpetual effort, aul 
{heave their proud branches upward, in perpetutl 
| strife. Are they to be removed !—you must teat 
| the very earth with their roots, rock, and ore, and in- 
| purity, or they perish. They cannot be translstel 

with safety. Something of their home—a little o 
| their native soil must cling to them forever, or they 
'die. Not so with woman—give her but air and sij 
| enough, and she will seek no nourishment from earth 
| strike no roots downward—urge no sceptre upwati- 
| but content herself with shedding light and cheerfik 
ness on every side of her—flowers and perfume 
every thing she touches. Would you remove het 
—you have but to unclasp a few green delicate fibres 
to scatter a few blossoms, and to shake off afew large 
drops—like the rain crops of a summer shower—ani, 
lo! she is ready to depart with you whithersoever )™ 
may steer. She does not cling to the soil, she do# 
not yearn for a native earth—all that she needs #! 


together ; and to note in what they agree and in what 
they differ. Now, all this kind of gratification is of a 
pure and disinterested nature, and has no reference to 
any of the common purposes of life ; yet it is a pleas- 
/ure—an enjoyment. You are nothing the richer for 


appetite ; and yet it is so pieasing that you would 
give something out of your pocket to obtain it, and 
would forego some bodily enjoyment for its sake.— 
The pleasure derived from science is exactly of the 


| its most comprehensive sense means only knowledge ; 
/and in its ordinary sense means knowledge reduced to 
system ; that is, arranged in a regular order, so as to 
be conveniently taught, easily remembered, and read 
ily applied.’"—Henry Brougham. 
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where is something to grow to. Her vitality is un- | greater purity of her corporeal texture, is made more 
mit ; hed—her sympathies unhurt, by the influence ofa | sensible than we, to the influences of sky and air, and 
ouched=— ? ‘ . ‘ . 
mi sky ora strange air. It may be, that in her, sea and earth? As well might we deride the perfume 
8 new Say = : fe e ’ Res 
ners youth, her blossoming was about the door-way of a | of the flower, and the hue of the wild rose, or the song 
iakeg vottage—it may be she is transplanted to a palace ; | of birds, or the flaver of a peach, for not being as fixed 
¢ : oe . 
| Who ade to breathe the hot and crowded air, to bask in| and as immutable as the very earth we tread on. Are 
ni : A ; : ; ; ; 
ittle: the artificial sunshine of a city—in shadow, and | we to speak slightly of that, which, with all its chan- 
’ ul x | , 
ell ag noke, and a most exaggerating atmosphere. But | ges, and through all its changes, is still a woman— 
SMOREs re . ; | . 5 7 
art 4 ven there she is happy--she carries her home with | the witchery and power, the pulse and the life-blood 
even : : | ; . 
N this bor: and though what she clings to may sicken at | of our being! Let us remember that the charm of 
'y and he heart and perish at the roots, for lack of its native | the very sky is its changeableness, of the very earth 
_" Hh s- » . ‘ : 
ender. ait, she will put forth her beauty, and scatter her per- | is its being never the same for a long time together— 
truth, fume as before. | of the very sea and air, that they change with every 
ems in These things are easily said. But are they true ?| breath you draw, and with every word you speak. | 
lalities We are liable to be carried away by poetry and met- | like sunshine in the rill | 
ves to aphor, and illustration—but illustration, poetry, and | Though turned astray, is sunshine still. 
air lif n° what do they prove '—what are they good | seven =e 
e BB metaphor, what do whey Pp oe Borg SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 
at man, for! Why should it be more difficult to describe the | . : warOS 2 : 
ie ; | We should make it a principle to extend the hand 
res, Our comen than the men of a small neighborhood, of a | ; : Sane KCe 
4 aneane : ik ot try? Try tl ._ || of fellowship, to every man who discharges faithfully 
Worid; . ish, of a large country : r 1e experi-!|',. 5 ' fen - 22 
‘ remote — me no fi te : ; y * | his duties—muaintaining good order—who manifests a 
appears vont yourself. Go into the first church you sce open, | : ty eae : 
Ppears ment ee U ce ‘ a | deep interest in the welfare of general society— 
no any other place where you may m ulti- | . : ‘ Mees 
t our orto any 0 I " ‘ ‘ ie i os ie | whose deportment is upright, and whose mind is in- 
OUS sen. eof women gathered together. give &| : 
nts tude of si Rate y ©". _ |\telligent, without stopping to ascertain whether he 
; 18 this readera general idea of their dress—nay, try to give || _. : 7" 
‘ P : iis ;: |, Swings a hammer or draws a thread. ‘There is no- | 
ordinary any body a general idea of part of it—of the fashion | 


thing so distant from all natural rule and natural claim, 

























eatnes {their bonnets. You will find the hats ofthe men | _ “ee 
eat, Bit their bonne ie . |, as the reluctant—the backward sympatliy—the forced | 
n enter. all alike—bat the bonnets you will seldom or never/||_. E seo 
h ike in tl i 3 I micht | smiles—-the checked conversation--the hesitating com- 
s better indtwo alike in the whole house—I might say, on}. , ve 
vy — i a io he pliance—the well-off are too apt to manifest to those 
A Soe. the whole earth. Such is the very nature of woman: |! © ,. Mat ; Cee ce 
- Bs : || a little lower down ; with whom, in cornparison of in- 
MOTTOW ; quick, apt, sensible and precipitate, with an eye for | nai ae eae 
oa ; ki | tellect and principles of virtue, they sink into insig- 
in which color that men have not, with an ear for music that} ., 
, «at || nificence. 
than the men have not, and with a taste for shape that shows || 
xcellence Mmiself in every thing she builds up. A woman studies | = pone ai a " " LIN ie 5 
fs de ee JAM UGO TD: 
hange and variety—it is a reproach to her to dress | AEN WO VQ Unites 
uike—I do not say to be alike—for twenty-four bows || aaa omSEOETTE : 
: . 1] ry x Tr hl a S7 r 
mt atime. She would blush to be caught twice a || VALEDICTORY,. 
women of MDCT 24 Dall in the same or a similar dress. And || Wrru the present number of the Bouquet, the 
no ; mae {| ; ' a 
set apart, flere it may not be in her power to put ona hew | connexion which has existed between the Editor 
8! Aly 


dhe every day, it is the study ofa large part of her 


" ; || and its patrons, ceases to exist. On this occasion, | 
fe to appear to do so—to multiply and vary, by all 


|| while extending to our friends the ‘ parting hand,’ 
ports of contrivances, the few that she may have, | 


rest of the 
e those of 


It isnot com See we would assure them that there is stizring at 
the lump. fam” by altering the shape, now by giving a new dye, || . ~ , f in 
: ; F r | our ‘hearts inmost,’ emotions of gratitude for the 
pow by changing the ribbands, or a flounce, or a fur- | °" ” a coe ee 


a country. 

owers tliat 

fade away 7... ; ; a | iat Bohne as 
ding habits—all of which a woman may do from her} unanticipated, so the existence of the oblivation || 

ne of thelr % y | ’ 

ed root you outh up, yet more froin a love of change than froin |; will be unforgotten. In the outset, we made few 

; ig annear het : | : . ; a | 

by. The ersecret Ww ish to appear better off than she is. And promises, knowing our inability to keep many ; 

p with nota few of our men. The more youthful | 


‘ ‘ ee  fowor whi 2 een a . a cnn » delet 
low, and now it may be by converting slips into favor which has been shown us since ow debu 


| 
| 


vcks, or frocks into slips, or both into spencers and | Upon the editorial stage ; and as the receipt was 


ght, ands a “| and having no old friendships, or wide extended 
ey are, the more sensitive they are: the more like | aN Y 1c 

sea. They .._ |; acquaintances, on which to depend for patronage 
omen they are, the more changeable and capricious || , y 

u see about © 


eyare, But why should I complain of this? I do | and support, our own doubts of ultimate success 


atl only mention the fact for the purpose of show- |, Were Many and powerful ; but we were aware of 


try of this Die . ee he daneer of exciiing expectations which could 
how difficult it is to give another a general idea of ; the danger oO! excliung expectations waich could | 





fruitage and : | j i 
they ste be character ofa body of women. Before the hue is | not be fulfilied, and believed that a few well kept, 
“—" ied—j Or ey | 
effort, anl pied~it has altered. Before the outline is finished, | were better than many unredeemed pledges 
a , 4 = 
8 oe rs 7 i —_ d > . ‘ ‘ 
n_ perpetual no longer the same. You are in pursuit of the | We had just stepped out of our minority—a 


intow—you are describing a changeable landscape || , 


and chose to found our reputation on fair deeds 


just tear Up 
ore, and im. 
e translated 
—a little af 
ver, or they 
it air and sky 
t from earth, 
tre upwarl= 
and cheerful 


itis Width claws of « dhtmmushie ake young and friendless stranger in a strange land; 
ting clouds geably sky—you 
rafter a bird of paradise—a feather—a butterfiy— 
And every touch that woos its stay, i ; 
Brushes its brightest hues away. ings at the commencement ; and a retrospective 


rather than fair words. Such were our feel- 


Put is this to complain 3—If I say that flowers are | glance at the past, brightened as it has beer by 
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tinguished writers of the day. But neither pat- 
ronage, nor original talent sufficiently extensive 
or excellent, can be enjoyed by many, and 
aware of this, we chose that our work should be 
distinguished rather for the taste and discrimi- 
nation exercised in selections, than for the num- 
ber and length of its orieinal articles. With 


such intentions we have endeavor d from time to 


time to present Our readers with such matter as 
had already passed the ordeal of a public decision, 
1a form suitable for preservation, making our 


Work, not a specimen of our own, but of our coun- 
try’s liierature. ‘The approbation of the public, 
has been bestowed upon this course, to such a 
degree as to leave nothing to regret, and much 
to hope for. We, (or to drop the editorial pro- 
noun,) I now leave it, with full cenfidence, that 
the reputation and popularity as an interesting 
and valuable Miscellany, which it has acquired, 
will be sustained by my successors. In thé ex- 
ercise of my duties as Editor, I ain aware that 
my fastidiousness has offended some, whose ‘con- 
tributions have been rejected ; but if on reflection 
they find not that they have blamed without a 
cause, their forgiveness is solicited. Conscious 
of correct motives, | have nothine in my conduet 
as a caterer for the public gratification, to recret : 
and have only to tender to all with whom, in that 
capacity, I have been connected, a heart-warm 


farewell. MELZAR GARDNER. 


To Corresronpents.—An original tale, and 
two or three poetic articles, on file for insertion 
we have assigned to our successors, to do with 


as seemeth to them good. 





In assuming the Editorial charge of Tur Bov- 


QUET, We cannot promise much, although we are 


+1 } "Ac shalt 3 . 
aware that the responsibility is great, and much 


J. 


ybe expected. Lt will be our endeavor to sus- 
tain for the periodical under our care, that repu- 
tation and cireulation which it has already ac- 
quired, and our wish, to increase both if possible 
We ask that indulgence fromthe public, which 
has heretofore been extended to this infant pub- 
lication,—hoping that we may twine a Bovaquer 


from the #4 






wers of Polite Literature, which will 
prove acceptable. FOLSOM & HURLBUT. 


We cannot forbear to express our thanks for 
the liberal encouragement we have already re- 
ceived,—over seven fundred names being on our 
list of subseribers, whereas the work was com- 
menced without one. The assistance of the 
friends of our undertaking, is solicited to aid us 


in extending ihe circulation of the Bouquet, which 


a | 


we believe they will do with piecasure—Should 


our patronage increase as 1ast as It has done, 

we shall be enabled to offer Premiums for ori- 
: “7Y Ge yirhare 

onal matter, and for subscribers. 


With our next number, we shall issue a pros- 


yectus for the SECOND VOLUME ; which, we hope 


1 Y 
p 
I 


will meet with 


y] 
that warm reception which has 


iheretofore greeted our publication If thus en- 
couraged our task will be light, and we shall 


x Lt 4 ‘ 
be enabled to serve the public to better advantage 


The favors of Correspondents are 
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“There is poetry in the harmonies of Nature—in the gentle | 
influences of love, and of affliction—in the qu sroodings of the 
soul over the memories of early years, and in the thoughts of glory 
that chain our spirits to the gates of Paradise.’’—Prentice. 


POETRY. 








Written for the Bouquet. 
STANZAS. 
Hark! ’tis the herald of the Spring! a robin’s joyous note! 
How clearly on the morning air his sounds of gladness float, 
Though patches of the lingering snow, yet dot the distant hill, 
And the long branches of the trees, are bleak and leafless 
still ; ‘ 


Yet he has marked the swelling buds, amid the forest deep ; 
And from its icy bonds the stream, with gentle murmurs 


creep. 
He knows not by the season’s name, the time to build his 
nest, 
But he has felt the warm south wind breathe kindly on his 
breast. 





And he has sought yon sycamore, his spreading, native tree, | 
To sing his hymn of thankfulness, of happiness and glee. | 
Two summers since and he was there, a feeble fluttering thing, | 
Unseemly, open-beaked, beneath a parent’s covering wing. | 


The summer passed—the brood were taught their infant | 
powers to try— | 

They learned that they had wings, and each soon learned | 
the way to fly. 

When genial Spring came round again, he came—but not 
alone. 

He and his mate soon had a nest, and flutterers of their own. 


While patient brooding o’er her nest, he sang’beside her there ; 

And when the brittle bondage burst, shared her providing 
care. 

How oft in misanthropic mood, we watched them through 
the day 

And wondered why mankind were made, to be less blest 
than they. 


We listen—we—I look around—I listen now alone! 
Canst tell me, robin, where the souls that listened then are 
flown ? | 
And then when sudden on my ear, his song of gladness broke 
How quickly in my jealous heart an answering echo broke. 


But now, it seems to die away as in a lonely dell, 

With cadence mournful deep and sad, as of a funeral knell. | 

He seemed to love—I wouldI knew how he to love was | 
taught— 

And whether—if he loved—he has not memory and thought. 


Oh no! he could not sit and sing, thus on that very tree, 
O’er his deserted, lonely nest, if he had memory. 
Another Spring—and he may come—his song may be the 








same ; 
While I perchance may claim not here, nor home, nor thought, 
nor name. 


Another Spring—my eyes are dim, with childish sorrow’s tears, 
T’is asad thought, the bird I love, will sing for other ears. 
As there thy earliest song was breathed, so even here, was 
mine— 
I weep o’er my forsaken nest—while thou canst sing o’er 
thine. 


I looked for human sympathy—I heard the laugh of mirth 
And felt myself among mankind—a shadow on the earth. 
I turned me to my mother earth—Lo! all creation smiled ! 
Beast, bird, and every living thing, with happiness ~as wild. 


A world like this was never made for beings such as I— 
With birds, with men 'tis out of date, to mourn for things 
that die. 

Oh! sing not thus, my heart will burst, to hear thee as I leave 








Loved seenes where not a single heart is left for me to grieve. 

















THE OCEAN. 
BY GEORGE DENISON PRENTICE. 

How beautiful !—from his blue throne on high, 

The sun looks downward with a face of love 
Upon the silent waters—and a sky, 

Lovelier than that which lifts its arch above, 
Down the far depths of Ocean, like a sheet 

Of flame, is trembling !—the wild tempests cease 
To wave their cloudy pinions!—Oh, ’tis sweet 

To gaze on Ocean in his hour of peace. 


Years have gone by, since first my infant eyes 
Rested upon these waters. Once again, 
As here I muse, the hours of childhood rise 
Faint o’er my memory, like some witching strain 
Of half-forgotten music. Yon blue wave | 
| 





Still, still rolls on in beauty—but the tide 
Of years rolls darkling o’er the lonely grave 
Of Hopes, that with my life’s bright morning died ! 


Look! look !—the clouds’ light shadows from above, 
Like fairy Islands, o’er the waters sweep! 
Oh I have dream’d my spirit thus could love 
To float for ever on the boundless deep, 
Communing with the elements ;—to hear, 
At midnight hour, the death-wing’d tempest rave, 
Or gaze, admiring, on each starry sphere, 
Glassing its glories in the mirror wave ;— 


To dream—deep-mingling with the shades of eve— 
On Ocean’s spirits, caves, and coral halls, 
Where, cold and dark, the eternal billows heave, 
No zephyr breathes, nor struggling sunbeam falls ;— 
As round some far Isle of the burning zone, 
Where tropic groves perfume the breath of morn, 
List to the Ocean’s melancholy tone, 
Like a lone mourner’s on the night-winds borne ;— 


To see the infant wave on yon blue verge, 
Like a young eagle, breast the sinking sun, 
And twilight dying on the crimson surge, 
Till, down the deep dark zenith, one by one, 
The lights of heaven were streaming ;—or to weep 
The lost, the beautiful, that calmly rest 
Beneath the eternal wave—then sink to sleep, 
Hush’d by the beating of the Ocean's breast. 


Oh itt were joy to wander wild and free 
Where southern billows in the sunlight flash, 
Or Night sits brooding o’er the northern sea, 
And all is still, save the o’erwhelming dash 
Of that dark world of waters;—there to view 
The meteor hanging from its cloud on high, 
Or see the northern fires, with blood-red hue, 
Shake their wild tresses o’er the startled sky! 


’Tis sweet, "tis sweet to gaze upon the deep, 
And muse upon its mysteries.—There it roll’d, 
Ere yet that glorious sun had learn’d to sweep 
The blue profound, and bathe the heavens in gold ;— 
The morning stars, as up the skies they came, 
Heard their first music o’er the ocean rung, 
And saw the first flash of their new-born flame 
Back from its depths in softer brightness flung! 











Aud there it rolls !—Age after age has swept 
Down, down the eternal cataract of Time, 
Men after men, on earth’s cold bosom slept, 
Still there it rolls, unfading and sublime ! 
As bright those waves their sunny sparkles fling, 
As sweetly now the bending heaven they kiss, 
As when the Holy Spirit’s boding wing 
Moved o’er the waters of the vast abyss! 


There, there it rolls.—I’ve seen the clouds unfurl 

Their raven banner from the stormy west— 
I’ve seen the wrathful Tempest Spifit hurl 

His blue forked lightnings at the Ocean’s breast ; 
The storm-cloud pass’d—the sinking wave was hush’d— 

Those budding isles were glittering fresh and fair— 
Serenely bright the peaceful waters blush’d, 

And heaven seem’d painting its own beauties there! 

* » * x * * e 
Ocean farewell!—Upon thy mighty shore, 

I loved in childhood’s fairy hours to dwell !— 
But Tam wasting—life will soon be o’er, 





And I shall cease to gaze on thee—farewell !— 





rr 
Thou still wilt glow as fair as now—the sky 

Still arch as proudly o’er thee—Evening ste] 
Along thy bosom with as soft a dye— 

All be as now--but I shall cease to feel, 


The evening mists are on their silent way, 
And thou art fading ;—faint thy colors blend 
With the last tinges of the dying day, 

And deeper shadows up the skies ascend ;— 
Farewell !— farewell !—the night is coming fast— 
In deeper tones thy wild notes seem to swell 
Upon the cold wings of the rising blast-- 

I go—I go—dear Ocean, fare thee well! 





Tue annexed beautiful lines appeared many years ago in ; 
“ 


London periodical, under the following remarks. We can 
scarcely imagine any thing more tender and touching thay 
the third stanza. ‘If ever man died of love, it was fp, 
warp Morton. The lady to whom he {become exiy 
attached, was married to another. Morton was present yt 
the marriage, and was never seen to smile afterwards— 
Morton died at Corfu. A portrait of the lady was fou 
in his portfolio, wrapped up in these lines:’ 
I saw thee wedded—thou didst go 
Within the sacred aisle, 
Thy young cheek in a blushing glow, 
Between a tear and a smile. 
Thy heart was glad in maiden glee, 
But he it loved so fervently 
Was faithless all the while ; 
I hate him for the vow he spoke— 
I hate him for the vow he broke. 


I hid the love that could not die, 
Its doubts and hopes and fears, 
And buried all my misery 
In secrecy and tears ; 
And days passed on, and thou didst prove 
The pang of unrequited love, 
E’en in thy early years: 
And thou didst die, so fair and good! 
In silence and in solitude! 


While thou wert living, I did hide 
Affection’s secret pains ; 

I'd not have shocked thy modest pride 
For all the world contains : 

But thou hast perished—and the fire 

That often check’d could ne’er expire, 
Again unbidden reins ; 

It is no crime to speak my vow, 

For ah, thou canst not hear it now! 


Thou sleep’st beneath the lowly stone, 
That dark and dreamless sleep : 

And he, thy loved and chosen one— 
Why goes he not to weep? 

He does not kneel where I have knelt, 

He cannot feel what I have felt— 
The anguish still and deep: 

The painful tiiought of what has been 

The canker worm that is not seen! 


But I—as o’er the dark blue wave 
Unconsciously I ride, 

My thoughts are hovering o’er thy grave, 
My soul is by thy side. 

There is one voice that wails thee yet, 

One heart that never can forget 
The visions that have died; 

And aye thy form is buried there 

A doubt—an anguish—a despair! 





SPRING. 
In vain the Spring proclaims the new-born year; 
No flowers beneath her lingering footsteps spring, 
No rosy garland binds her flowing hair, 
And in her train no feathered warblers sing; * * 


Like some lone pilgrim clad in mournful weed, 
Whose wounded bosom drinks her falling teats, 
On whose pale check relentless sorrows feed, 


Whose dreary way no sprightly carol cheers. 
Mrs. Bortalt 





Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace—P9 
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